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pleaded for a " House of real representatives, possess-
ing a democratic ascendency renewed every year, free
from the influence or criticism of any other bodies
or establishments/' and opined that such a House
would make short work of an expensive hereditary
system of monarchy. Bradlaugh was specially im-
pressed with the shortcomings of the House of
Brunswick and with the large sums voted by the
British Parliament for the support of (t small German
breast-bestarred wanderers." Given four or five more
years of political education, the country would not
tolerate a successor to Queen Victoria. It is needless
to add that Bradlaugh was as far awry in his calcula-
tion as his master Carlile, who hoped " to see the day
and witness the deed when an English Senate should
disown the divinity of the Christian religion/' Queen
Victoria lived down the little republican ferment of
the seventies, as she had lived down the early unpopu-
larity of the Prince Consort and the bitter suspicions
which clustered round the person of his adviser, Baron
Stockmar. Bradlaugh himself turned to other fields.
Advices from South America proved that presidents
were not necessarily cheap or republics necessarily
incorrupt.2

The Spanish Republic which aroused so much
interest and enthusiasm in the Town Hall in Birming-
ham, endured a short and tragic life. It was born on
February n, 1873, and died on October 29, 1875, of a
military pronundamento in the true Spanish order of
congruity. In its brief span of tortured existence it
battled with a serious cantonal insurrection in the
South, with a no less serious Carlist rising in the North,
endured four coups d'etat, and experienced five
presidents, the first of whom dismayed the faithful by
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